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Madison,  Wisconsin 


The  seated  statues  of  Lincoln  found  in  Hodgenville,  Kentucky, 
the  "birthplace  of  the  Emancipator,  and  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  capitol  of 
the  state  where  Lincoln  once  lived,  are  the  work  of  the  sculptor,  Adolf 
Weinman,  and  are  identical.  But  what  a  difference  in  backgroundl  The 
Kentucky  figure  with  the  environments  of  a  country  town,  seems  restful 
and  reminiscent ,  as  if  the  Lincoln  pictured  there  were  about  to  relate  an 
anecdote  or  a  fanciful  tale  to  one  of  his  fellow- townsmen. 

The  Madison  Lincoln  sits  majestic  and  compelling  before  the 
imposing  facade  of  the  University's  Administration  building  and  looks 
down  the  long  slope  toward  the  lower  campus.  It  was  presented  to  the 
university  "by  Thos.  E.  Brittingham. 


The  statue  was  unveiled,  with  appropriate  exercises,  on  Alumni  Day, 
1909,  and  the  monument  dedicated  on  Alumni  Day,  June  24,  1919.  Its  base  is  of 
Connecticut  granite. 


A618     Lincoln  Monument  and  Main 

Hall.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Madison.  Wis. 
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(t He   is   t/ie  gentlest    memory   of  our    irorlil" 
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La  Follette'e  Weekly  Magazine 
February  13,   1909 


Wisconsin  to  Have  Lincoln  Statue 

THROUGH   the  cooperation   of  the   United    States  and  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  a  heroic  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  to  be  unveiled  at  his  birthplace,  Hodgenville,  Ken- 
tucky, on  Decoration  Day  of  this  year.     This  statue  is  by 
Adolph  A.   Weinman,  a  pupil   of   Saint   Gaudens.     The   photo- 
graphs of  the  statue  show  that  this  sculptor  is  a  man  of  the 
first  rank. 

The  commissioners  have  permitted  one  full-sized  replica  of 
the  Lincoln  statue  to  be  cast.  There  were  many  competitors  for 
this  replica.  Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Britting- 
ham,  of  Madison,  it  is  to  come  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  it  will  be  unveiled  next  Commencement.  When  this  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  university  and  the  state  came  to  Mr.  Brit- 
tingham,  he  appreciated  it  at  once,  and  gladly  agreed  to  furnish 
the  necessary  funds. 


The  statue  of  Lincoln  will  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  future 
Court  of  Honor  of  the  university,  a  short  distance  in  front  of 
University  Hall,  facing  the  east.  What  influence  the  figure 
of  the  sad,  kind,  sagacious,  determined,  and  rugged  face  of  our 
great  Civil  War  President  will  have  upon  the  thousands  of 
students,  in  the  way  of  developing  nobility  of  character  and  sus- 
tained courage  to  carry  forward  the  fight  for  the  advancement 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  no  man  may  foretell;  but  that 
it  will  be  perpetually  one  of  the  great  and  high  educational 
forces  of  the  university  no  one  can  doubt.  Through  it  many 
thousands  of  students  will  gain  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  service 
to  their  country  that  animated  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  will 
persist  to  the  end  in  the  great  fight  for  right  and  equal  justice 
to  all  even  as  did  this  man  of  sorrow. 
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Unveiling  tin-   Lincoln  Statue  at  Madison 

Tlir  uiilii  replica  of  -I tlolph  .1.   Weinman's  claim,  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  recently  erected  at  lladgeni 
lucky,  was  presented   In    thy    University   of    Wisconsin    by    Thomas    /?.    Brittinyliam    of  Madison, 
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CAMPUS  LANDMARKS 

Being  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  historical 
landmarks   on    the   grounds   of    the    University    of    Wisconsin. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  was  incorporated  July  26,  1848.  Presidents 
—John  H.  Lathrop  (chancellor)  1848-1858;  Henry  Barnard  (chancellor)  1859- 
1860;  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  1867-1870;  John  H.  Twombly,  1871-1874;  John 
Bascom,  1874-1887;  Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  1887-1892;  Charles  Ken- 
dall Adams,  1892-1901;  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  1903-1918;  Edward  Asa- 
hel  Birge,  1918-1925;  Glenn  Frank,  1925.  John  W.  Sterling,  first  professor 
of  the  University,  October  7,  1848;  acting  chancellor,  1850-1860:  elected  vice- 
chancellor,    1865;    vice-president,    1869-1885. 


Upper  Campus.  This  was  known  as  "College  Hill"  long  before 
its  occupation  by  the  University.  Wisconsiana  Victoria  Peck  (her 
mother.  Rosaline  Peck,  who  came  in  April  15,  1837,  and  was  the 
first  white  woman  settler  in  Madison)  says  that  in  her  girlhood  the 
hill  was  a  blackberry  tangle.  Bears  were  occasionally  encountered 
here  and  rattlesnakes  frequented  the  brush.  The  last  deer,  a  large 
buck,  was  killed  on  the  hill  in  1847.  He  was  hunted  for  three  years 
before  being  shot.  A  large  Indian  panther  ("water  spirit")  mound 
was  situated  where  Bascom  Hall  now  stands  and  two  linear  mounds 
on  the  site  of  North  Hall  and  Muir  Knoll.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill 
was  Madison's  first  cemetery.  Here,  among  others,  was  the  grave 
of  a  man  named  Nelson,  the  first  death  in  Madison.  He  died  near 
the  close  of  1837.  Also  the  grave  of  Samuel  Warren,  of  Middlesex, 
England,  a  workman  on  the  first  Madison  state  capitol,  who  was 
killed  by  a  lightning  bolt,  on  June  13  (or  15),  1838.  His  tombstone 
is  preserved  in  the  State  Historical  Museum.  These  and  other  graves 
were  disturbed  in  1920  and  1922  in  preparing  for  the  construction 
of  the  Lincoln  monument. 

College  Hill  was  purchased  by  the  Regents  in  1849.  There  were 
some  forty  acres  in  the  tract. 

The  houses  of  some  German  settlers  occupied  the  western  slope 
of  the  Hill  until  this  time. 

The  large  elms  along  the  north  and  south  walks  of  the  Upper 
Campus  were  planted  in  1851  and  1852.  Some  died  and  were  re- 
placed, probably  in  1854. 

State  Historical  Museum.  It  occupies  the  entire  fourth  floor 
of  the  Historical  Library  building.  On  this  floor  are  ten  large  and 
small  exhibition  halls. 

There  are  on  permanent  exhibition  in  these  halls  about  25.000 
specimens   illustrating   Wisconsin   art,    anthropology   and   history. 


An  equally  large  number  are  held  in  reserve  for  study  and  special 
exhibition  purposes.  These  collections  have  an  estimated  value  of 
nearly  $200,000.  Among  the  most  notable  exhibits  in  the  Museum 
are  John  Muir's  desk  clock,  Daniel  Webster's  carriage,  the  Colonial 
Kitchen,  the  Pioneer  Drug  Store,  the  ship  models,  the  historical 
dolls,  Adams  laces,  the  Titus  collection  of  Cliff  Dweller  earthen- 
ware and  the  Hamilton  collection  of  Wisconsin  native  copper 
implements. 

The  Museum  was  organized  in  the  year  1854  by  the  State  His- 
torical Society.  In  1900  it  was  removed  from  its  early  home  in  the 
old  Capitol  to  its  present  location.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  exhibition 
places  of  the  State.  Instruction  is  given  in  its  halls  to  thousands 
of  students  of  the  University,  of  public  graded  and  high  and  other 
schools  of  Madison  and  from  other  cities  of  the  State.  The  Madison 
Art  Association  makes  special  exhibits  of  oil  paintings,  water  colors, 
etchings,  drawings,  fabrics,  and  sculptures  in  its  auditorium  during 
every  month  of  the  year.  The  Museum  also  makes  numerous  special 
exhibitions  of  a  historical  nature. 

Other  smaller  Museums  are  located  in  the  Biology  building,  in 
Science  Hall  (Geology),  in  Sterling  Hall,  and  in  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  building. 

Libraries.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  State  Historical 
Libraries  are  in  the  Historical  Library  building.  The  University 
Library  contains  a  total  of  about  370,000  volumes.  The  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Sciences  Library  numbers  about  10,000  titles.  Univer- 
sity (departmental)  libraries  are  located  in  Bascom  Hall  and  in 
the  Engineering,  Law,  Chemistry,  Agriculture,  Hospital  and  in 
other  buildings. 

The  State  Historical  Library  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 
contains  552,000  volumes.  Its  Newspaper  Department  contains 
38,000  volumes  of  newspapers.  It  is  the  second  largest  newspaper 
collection  in  the  country.  In  the  Public  Documents  department 
are  about  166,000  books  and  78,000  pamphlets.  In  the  Manuscript 
department  are  450  volumes  of  the  Draper  Manuscripts  and  many 
others. 


Indian  Spirit  Stone.  This  is  located  on  the  Historical  Library 
grounds,  at  the  corner  of  State  and  North  Park  streets.  The  Pota- 
watomi,  who  have  long  used  it  as  a  shrine,  say  that  it  is  an  Indian 
who  asked  Ma  napus  for  the  gift  of  everlasting  life  and  was  by  him 
turned  to  stone  in  punishment  of  his  greed. 


It  formerly  stood  at  a  place  called  "Big  Stone,''  on  the  road  from 
Wabeno  to  Sopcrtown,  in  Forest  County.  According  to  the  Pota- 
watomi  of  this  region,  it  was  formerly  located  at  Bark  River,  Michi- 
gan, where  the  Chippewa  made  use  of  it.  The  Indians  have  long 
made  tobacco  offerings  to  the  imprisoned  spirit. 

It  was  brought  to  Madison  in  1921  and  mounted  on  its  present 
pedestal.  It  was  dedicated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Landmarks  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Historical  Society,  January  24,  1922.  The  stone 
weighs  250  pounds.  The  small  stone  beside  it,  called  the  "Child  of 
the  Spirit,"  weighs  50  pounds. 

Memorial  Union.  This  beautiful  building,  located  across  Lang- 
don  street  from  the  State  Historical  Library  building,  was  "Erected 
and  Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  the  Men  and  Women  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  who  served  in  the  Country's  Wars." 

The  great  need  of  a  Union  and  commons  at  the  University  was 
urged  by  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise  in  his  inaugural  address 
in  1904.  The  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  more  than  one 
million  dollars,  were  subscribed  by  the  alumni  and  students  in  the 
years  1919  to  1929.  On  Armistice  Day,  1925,  President  Glenn 
Frank  broke  ground  on  the  site  of  the  building,  and  the  foundations 
were  dug.  On  Memorial  Day,  1927,  the  cornerstone  was  laid. 
Within  it  were  placed  the  University  Gold  Star  roll  of  219  names, 
the  war  service  roster  of  10,000  alumni  and  faculty  members,  and 
the  Union  roll  of  10,000  donors.  The  Union  was  formally  dedicated 
on  October  6,   1928. 

The  Union  provides  the  facilities  which  make  possible  a  well- 
rounded  community  life.  Most  interesting  of  the  halls  and  rooms 
in  the  Union  are  the  Great  Hall,  Rathskellar,  Paul  Bunyan  Room, 
Tripp  Commons,  Georgian  Grill,  Refectory  and  Old  Madison  Room 

North  Hall.  The  North  Dormitory  was  the  first  building  to 
be  erected  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Its  construction  was 
begun  during  the  summer  of  1850  and  it  was  opened  for  classes  on 
September  17,  1851.  It  is  built  of  Madison  sandstone.  Its  cost  was 
$19,000.  The  three  lower  stories  contained  twenty-four  studies, 
bedrooms  and  closets  and  the  fourth  floor  recitation,  library  and 
museum  rooms.  A  mess  hall  was  later  established  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  dormitory  was  estimated  to  accommodate  sixty-five 
students,  but  it  once  housed  ninety-five.  Room  rent  was  $5.00  per 
term.  John  W.  Sterling,  known  to  the  alumni  as  the  "father  of  the 
University,"  was  the  first  professor.  His  salary  was  $500.00  per 
year.    The  building  was  heated  by  two  hot  air  furnaces.     In  1865 


these  were  replaced  by  stoves.    Students  were  required  to  furnish 
their  own  wood. 

John  Muir's  Room.  John  Muir,  famous  naturalist,  hiker  and 
writer,  came  to  the  University  in  the  fall  of  1860  as  a  student  in 
the  preparatory  department.  He  remained  for  four  years.  His 
room  was  the  northeast  room  on  the  lower  floor  of  North  Hall. 
It  resembled  a  museum.  The  walls  were  lined  with  shelves,  one 
above  the  other.  These  were  filled  with  laboratory  apparatus,  books, 
and  botanical  and  geological  specimens.  About  the  room  were  some 
of  his  remarkable  wooden  clocks  and  similar  devices  which  he  whit- 
tled and  sawed  out  of  pieces  of  wood.  Parts  of  some  of  these  are 
preserved  in  the  State  Historical  Museum. 

He  boarded  himself,  being  poor.  His  food  consisted  of  bread 
and  molasses,  baked  potatoes  and  graham  mush. 

Muir  Knoll.  Formerly  known  to  Summer  Session  students  as 
"Story-Teller's"  hill.  The  first  of  the  Folk-lore  meetings,  now  a 
feature  of  the  Session,  was  held  here  in  1915.  The  name  "Muir 
Knoll"  was  given  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  April  1918,  in 
honor  of  the  world-famous  naturalist.  Beneath  a  locust  tree,  still 
standing  on  the  Knoll,  John  Muir  received  in  June  1863,  his  first 
botany  lesson,  his  instructor  being  Judge  Milton  S.  Griswold,  of 
Waukesha.  Muir  Knoll  was  dedicated  on  June  18,  1918,  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Vilas  delivering  the  dedication  address.  Muir's  "greates  gift  to 
the  American  people  was  the  impetus  he  gave  to  the  national  park 
movement." 

University  Class  Monuments.  By  the  roadside,  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Muir  Knoll,  are  a  number  of  low  marble  and  other 
monuments  erected  by  the  graduating  classes  of  1868,  '86,  '91,  '93, 
'97  and  '99.  Some  of  these  were  once  in  front  of  Bascom  Hall.  A 
granite  boulder  monument  has  cut  into  its  upper  surface  the  legend 
"In  Memoriam  Senior  Vacation,  1893".  Some  other  monuments 
formerly  here,  have  disappeared.  An  elm  at  the  head  of  the  north 
walk  of  the  upper  campus  bears  the  label  of  the  class  of  1872. 

South  Hall.  This  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1855. 
The  north  half  contained  sixteen  studies  with  bedrooms.  The  south 
end  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  and 
their  families.  There  were  four  "public  rooms"  in  this  building,  a 
laboratory  on  the  first  floor,  a  "cabinet  of  natural  history"  on  the 
second,   a   "philosophical  chamber"  on  the  third  and  the  library 


on  the  fourth.     The  large  mess  hall  was  on  the  first  floor.    Meals 
were  served  here  at  a  cost  of  $1.72  per  week. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  Ladies'  Hall  (Chadbourne)  this  build- 
ing was  for  a  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Female  College.  The 
earliest  quarters  of  the  University  Library  were  in  South  Hall.  In 
I860  it  was  removed  to  a  room  in  Bascom  Hall.  From  1850  to  1860 
it  increased  from  "nearly  800"  to  "over  3000"   volumes. 
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THE  BABCOCK  MILK  TEST 

A  part  of  South  Hall  was  in  use  by  the  Collegeof  Agriculture 
from  1883  to  1904.  On  the  third  floor  (in  the  middle  section  of 
this  floor)  Prof.  Stephen  Moulton  Babcock,  in  1890,  invented  the 
now  famous  Babcock  Milk  Test,  a  new  method  of  determining  the 
exact  amount  of  fat  in  milk.  "It  is  now  in  use  wherever  dairying 
is  practiced  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  1900,  it  is  estimated 
that  "the  total  saving  wrought  through  the  test  to  the  dairyman 
of  Wisconsin  alone  [was]  not  less  than  $800,000  annually."  The 
original   Babcock  milk  tester  is  preserved  in  Hiram  Smith  Hall. 

In  the  basement  of  South  Hall  the  equally  valuable  experiments 
leading  to  the  cold-curing  of  cheese  were  successfully  carried  on 
by  Professor  Babcock.  He  became  a  member  of  the  University 
faculty  in  1888. 

■^Tjncolh  Terrace-:.  •  The  bronze  statute  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  bv 
the  sculptor  Adolph  Alexander  WcinmarK-Ts  the  gift  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Brittingham  of  Madison.  It  is  a  replica 
of  the  Lincoln  statue  at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky.  The  exedra  bears 
the  chiseled  quotation  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  the  faith  dare  do  our  duty. "  The  statue  was  unveiled,  with 
appropriate  exercises,  on  Alumni  Day,  1909,  (Lincoln  Centenary) 
and  the  monument  dedicated  on  Alumni  Day,  June  24,  1919.  its 
base  is- of  Connecticut  granite. 

Bascom  Hall.  The  construction  of  "Main  Hall,"  afterwards 
"University  Hall,"  was  begun  in  1858  and  completed  in  the  summer 
of  1859.  The  south  wing  was  built  in  1898-99,  and  the  north  wing 
in  1905.  It  has  undergone  frequent  and  radical  changes  since  its 
building.  The  University  Theatre  is  in  the  western  addition  to 
this  building.  The  dome  was  burned  on  October  10,  1916,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  present  structure.  The  Outdoor  Theatre  is  at  the 
base  of  the  hillside  slope  in  the  rear  of  Bascom  Hall. 

Black  Hawk  Trail  Marker.  An  Indian  trail  from  Madison 
to  the  Wisconsin  River  ran  over  the  Upper  Campus.     This  trail 
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was  followed  in  his  retreat  from  the  Rock  River  rapids  near  present 
Hustisford  over  the  site  of  Madison  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  on 
July  21,  1832,  by  the  Sauk  Chief  Black  Hawk  (Ma  katawimesheka 
'kaa)  and  his  band  of  warriors  pursued  by  United  States  troops 
and  militia.  His  flight  was  halted  near  the  Wisconsin  River,  where 
the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights  was  fought  on  July  21.  Here  his 
band  crossed  the  river  and  continued  its  retreat  to  Bad  Axe,  on 
the  Mississippi,  where  it  was  attacked  by  the  troops  and  many 
killed  or  captured. 

A  boulder  marker  placed  on  his  trail,  a  short  distance  northwest 
of  Bascom  Hall,  bears  a  bronze  tablet  with  an  inscription.  It  was 
placed  by  the  Class  of  1888  on  July  17,  1913. 


Music  Hall.  It  formerly  was  known,  because  of  its  uses,  as 
Assembly  or  Library  Hall.  Music  Hall  "has  been  for  many  years 
the  rallying  place  of  college  life  and  influence."  It  was  built  in 
1879  and  provided  a  place  where  the  entire  student  body  could 
convene  and  also  served  for  25  years  as  the  University  library, 
which  occupied  the  rear  wing. 

Chadbourne  Hall.  "Ladies'  Hall"  was  built  in  1870,  and  re" 
modeled  in  1896.  The  Normal  Department,  of  the  University, 
patronized  almost  exclusively  by  young  women,  and  henceforth 
known  as  the  Female  College,  was  removed  to  this  building  from 
South  Hall  in  1871.  Miss  Anna  W.  Moody,  1863-64,  was  the  first 
preceptress  of  the  Normal  Department;  Miss  Elizabeth  Earle  was 
made  preceptress  of  the  Female  College  in  1867.  Women  have 
been  admitted  to  the  University  since  1862. 

Linden  Drive.  This  drive,  extending  from  the  corner  of  Mor- 
ris street  westward  to  the  University  barns,  was  laid  out  in  about 
the  year  1880.  American  linden,  or  basswood  trees,  line  both  sides 
of  the  roadway.  It  was  widened  in  1920.  It  is  seven  city  blocks 
in  length. 

Washburn  Observatory.  This  stone  building  on  Observatory 
Hill,  just  west  of  what  was  formerly  the  president's  house,  was  the 
gift  to  the  University  of  Ex-Governor  Washburn,  in  1878.  The 
inscription  placed  by  the  regents  on  a  marble  tablet  over  the  en- 
trance read:  "Erected  and  finished,  A.  D.  1878,  by  the  munificence 
of  Cadwallader  C.  Washburn,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin — a  tribute  to  general  science.  In  recognition 
of  this  gift,  this  tablet  is  inserted  by  the  regents  of  the  University." 
It  is  no  longer  in  place.    In  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  generosity 
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the  legislature,  in  1879,  made  him  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  Prof.  James  C.  Watson,  "one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  American  astronomers,"  in  1879,  became  the  first 
director  of  the  observatory.  Me  died  in  December,  1880.  The  small 
building  was  the  student's  observatory. 

Sundial.  The  fine  sundial,  mounted  on  a  stone  pedestal  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  Observatory,  bears  the  line  "Senior  Memorial, 
Class  of  1908." 

Chamberi  in  Rock.  A  granite  boulder,  estimated  weight  about 
sixty  tons,  was  excavated  in  1925  from  the  crest  of  Observatory 
Hill. 

Chamberlin  Rock 

Commemorates  Services  to  Wisconsin  of 

Thomas  Crowder  Chamberlin 

Leader  in  Science  and  Education 

State  Geologist,  1873-1882 

He  first  distinguished  and  named  the  drifts  left  in  this  region 
by  successive  ice  advances.  This  boulder  brought  by  the  Continental 
Glacier  from  ancient  Pre-Cambrian  bedrock  in  Canada,  was  de- 
posited here  in  the  Wisconsin  or  latest  glacial  drift,  of  which  this 
hill  is  a  part. 

Observatory  Hill  Mounds.  Two  Indian  effigy  mounds,  repre- 
senting a  bird  and  a  turtle,  are  preserved  on  the  crest  of  Observatory 
Hill.  A  conical  burial  mound  belonging  to  this  group  of  earthworks 
was  destroyed  when  Agricultural  Hall  was  erected  in  1904. 

An  Indian  village  site  is  located  on  the  Lake  Mendota  shore 
below  the  hill.  The  bird  effigy  formerly  had  a  wingspread  of  133 
feet.  The  turtle  effigy  is  remarkable  among  many  turtle  mounds 
in  southern  Wisconsin  in  having  two  tails.  The  bronze  markers 
on  these  mounds  were  erected  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1914. 

Council  Ring.  This  council  ring  erected  of  limestone  slabs  and 
provided  with  a  central  fireplace  is  located  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Observatory  Hill,  known  as  Black  Hawk  Knoll.  It  was  dedicated 
by  the  Wisconsin  society  of  Friends  of  Our  Native  Landscape  on 
October  8.   1930. 

Hoard  Memorial.  The  sculptor  of  the  bronze  bust  was  Gutzon 
Borglum,  the  general  design  of  the  monument  (stylus  and  wings) 
being  by  Mr.  Arthur  Peabody,  state  architect.  The  monument  is 
of  Tennessee  marble.    It  was  presented  to  the  University  by  about 


3000  dairymen  from  all  over  America  and  some  foreign  countries. 
Its  cost  was  $16,000.  It  was  unveiled  February  3,  1922.  On  the 
stylus  beneath  the  bust  is  the  carved  inscription:  "William  Demp- 
ster Hoard,  1836-1918."  W.  D.  Hoard  was  governor  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  from  Jan.  7,  1889,  to  Jan  5,  1891.  He  organized  the 
State  Dairymen's  Association  at  Whitewater  in  1872.  Hoard'sDairy- 
man,  published  in  1885,  was  the  organ  of  the  dairymen  of  the 
United  States. 

Henry  Quadrangle.  A  boulder  monument  at  the  southern  en- 
trance of  the  Quadrangle  bears  a  bronze  tablet  with  the  inscription : 

Henry  Quadrangle 

In  recognition  of  the  Pioneer  Services  of  Dean  William  Arnon 
Henry  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture  in  this  University, 
the  State,  and  Nation  from  1880  to  1907.  This  approach  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture  has  been  designated  by  the  Regents.  The 
Henry  Quadrangle. 

Old  Dairy  Building.  "A  small  one-story  building  served  for 
years  as  a  dairy  house."  In  1889,  a  two-story  frame  building  with 
a  wing  was  erected  in  its  place.  This  building,  now  occupied  by 
the  "Dairy  Records  Office,"  now  stands  near  the  Stock  Pavilion. 
A  tablet  attached  to  its  front  bears  the  legend: 

The  First  Dairy  School  in  America 

was  held  in  this  Building 
during  the  Winter  of  1890-91  as  an 
educational  outgrowth  of  the  Bab- 
cock  Milk  Test. 

In  1890  two  students  registered  for  the  course  in  butter  and  cheese 
making.  "The  following  year  the  number  increased  to  seventy. 
More  could  not  be  accommodated."  Prof.  Stephen  M.  Babcock 
himself  assisted  in  the  construction  of  this  original  dairy  building. 
Hiram  Smith  Hall  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Dairy  Building. 

Picnic  Grove  Mounds.  Two  Indian  mounds,  a  straight  and  a 
tapering  linear,  92  and  123  feet  in  length,  are  located  in  the  picnic 
grove  on  the  lake  shore  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  residence 
of  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Another  linear  mound 
of  this  group  was  destroyed  in  the  cultivated  field  adjoining  the 
grove  on  the  south.  A  marker,  placed  on  the  two  mounds  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  was  unveiled  July  26,  1923. 
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Willow  Drive.  This  picturesque,  willow-lined  drive  along  the 
shore  of  Picnic  Point  bay  of  Lake  Mendota  was  laid  out  in  1890- 
1891  under  the  direction  of  President  Chamberlin,  Prof.  John  M. 
Olin  and  Prof.  E.  T.  Owen.  The  willow  trees,  which  arch  over  the 
drive,  are  of  the  "Russian  golden"  variety. 

Willow  Drive  Mounds.  This  group,  located  near  the  bridge 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Willow  Drive,  consists  of  a  mutilated  wild 
goose  effigy  (on  the  drive  triangle)  and  two  linear  mounds  in  the 
adjoining  field.  They  are  marked  with  a  tablet  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  in  1923.  In  the  cultivated  fields  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  University  creek  indications  of  an  early  Indian  camp 
site  are  found.  Small  numbers  of  Winnebago  Indians  camped  here 
up  to  quite  recent  years. 

A  linear  mound,  the  only  remaining  mound  of  a  group  of  three, 
is  situated  on  the  ridge  on  the  University  fruit  farm. 

Eagle  Heights  Mounds.  These  mounds  are  on  the  top  of  the 
high  wooded  bluff  known  as  Eagle  Heights.  The  conical  mound 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  has  a  basal  diameter  of  40  feet.  Two 
linear  mounds  near  it  are  100  and  218  feet  in  length. 

Eagle  Heights,  the  highest  hill  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mendota, 
has  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet. 

Camp  Randall  Memorial  Arch.  Camp  Randall,  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  Wisconsin  Civil  War  camps,  was  located 
between  University  avenue  and  Monroe  street,  and  North  Warren 
street  and  Breeze  terrace.  This  large  tract  of  historic  ground  is 
now  occupied  by  the  G.  A.  R.  Memorial  Park,  the  University  stadium 
and  athletic  field  and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  The  massive 
granite  memorial  arch  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Park,  on  North 
Warren  street.  A  bronze  tablet  on  the  right  side  of  the  arch  bears 
the  inscription : 

"Erected  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  mark  the 
entrance  through  which  seventy  thousand  of  her  sol- 
dier sons  and  five  thousand  relatives  and  friends  passed 
during  the  War,  from  1861  to  1865.     MDCCCCXII." 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  companion  tablet  containing  a  record 
of  "Union  Troops  Organized  In  Wisconsin"  for  the  Civil  War  and 
quartered  at  the  camps  at  Madison,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Oshkosh,  La  Crosse  and  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Camp  Randall  takes  its  name  from  Alexander  W.  Randall,  one 
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of  the  Civil  War  governors  of  Wisconsin  (1858-62).    The  early  state 
fairs  of  1858  and  1860  were  held  here. 

Stadium.  The  University  athletic  stadium  occupies  the  south- 
western corner  of  Camp  Randall.  Its  erection  was  begun  in  1917. 
It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  36,000  persons.  The  first  outdoor  gradu- 
ation exercises  ever  held  at  the  University  were  held  in  the  stadium 
June  20,  1925.    1491  degrees  were  conferred. 

Field  House.  This  large  building  devoted  to  basketball  and 
indoor  track  events  has  a  seating  capacity  of  7000.  Its  erection  was 
completed  in  1930,  and  was  dedicated  on  December  18,  1930. 


Dates  of  the  erection  of  other  University  buildings:  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, 1913;  Agricultural  Engineering,  1906;  Agricultural  Hall,  1902;  Agron- 
omy, 1906;  Ann  Emery  Hall,  1930;  Biology,  1910;  Bradley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, 1924;  Chemistry,  1905;  Chemical  Engineering  (Old  Chemistry  Build- 
ing), 1887;  Clinical  (new  part),  1912;  Engineering  Hall,  1900;  Entomology 
(old  residence);  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  1909;  Gymnasium,  1894;  An- 
nex, 1911;  Horticulture,  1910;  Home  Economics  and  University  Extension, 
1912;  Hydraulic  Laboratory,  1906;  Langdon  Hall,  1929;  Hiram  Smith  Hall, 
1892;  Law,  1903;  Library,  1900;  Mechanical  Engineering,  1931;  Men's  Dorm- 
itories (Adams  and  Tripp  Halls),  1926;  Mining  Engineering  Laboratory 
(Old  Heating  Station),  1887;  Nurses  Dormitory,  1925;  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
1931;  Stadium,  1917;  State  of  Wisconsin  General  Hospital,  1922;  Sterling 
Hall,  1916;  Science  Hall,  1887;  (Old  Science  Hall,  1877;  destroyed  by  fire, 
1881);   Soils,  1894;   Stock  Pavilion,   1908;   Wisconsin  High   School,   1909. 
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LIBRARY    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    WISCONSIN 

MADISON.   WISCONSIN 


WALTER   M.  SMITH.  LIBRARIAN 


10  March  1932. 


Lincoln  Historical 

Research  Foundation, 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  5  March  193?,  we  would 
say  that  the  Lincoln  statue  at  Madison  is  a  replica  of  the 
Weiman  statue  of  Lincoln  at  Hodgenville.   This  replica  was 
given  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  the  late  Thomas  E. 
Brittingham. 

The  replica  at  Madison  was  dedicated  on  June  SI, 
1909.   We  believe  that  the  statue  at  Madison  is  the  only 
replica  of  the  Hodgonville  Lincoln  statue. 


Faithfully 


S:S 


CITY  ART  MUSEUM  OF  ST.LOUIS 

^Administrative  Tioard  of  Qontrol 

louis  la  biaume,  'President     max  kotany,   lit  Vice-'President     edward  a.  faust,  xnd  Vice-President 

SAMUEL   C.   DAVIS  WILLIAM    BOOTH   PAPIN,   TrMSam  H  U  G  O   A.    K  O  E  H  L  E  R 

DANIEL    K.CATLIN  W.    JULIUS   POLK  HORACEM.8WOPE 

Executive  Staff 
meyric  r.  Rogers,  'Director  z.  o.  thalinger,  Tt^egistrar  mary  powell 

james  B.  musick,  Secretary  Super-visor  of  Education 


October  27,   1932. 


I 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 
Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Dear  Sir: 

The  heroic  statue  of  Lincoln  in  the  Museum  is  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  bronze  by  Adolphe  Weinman,  the  original  of  which  I 
believe  is  at  Hodgensville,  Kentucky.  The  only  ether  statue  cf 
Lincoln  in  the  Museum  which  I  can  recall  is  a  reduced  marble 
group  entitled  "Freedom's  Memorial"  by  Thomas  Ball,  from  the 
coliesal  bronze  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  latter  piece  is  a  loan 
from  Washington  University  and  is  at  present  not  en  display. 


Icurs  very  truly, 


Secretary. 


JBM:H 


b 


Elzey  Roberts    Publisher 
T.  L.  Ryan.  General  Manager  Frank  W.  Taylor,  Jr..   Managing  Editor 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

STAR  BUILDING  STAR  SQUARE 


Mr.   xtouis  A.   Warren, 

Director,  Lincoln  National  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

My  dear  Mr.  barren : 

In  compliance  with  your  recent  request 
I  am  herewith  enclosing  picture  of  the  original  plaster 
model  of  Lincoln,  presented  to  the  City  Art  Museum  in 
1909  by  the  sculptor,  Adolph  Alexander  Weinman,  N.  A. 
The  plaster  has  been  given  a  bronzed  finish.   The 
dimensions  are:  Height,  69  inches,  width  66  1-4  inches, 
depth  48  1-2  inches.   The  original  bronze  statue  is  in 
Hodgenville,  Ky.     The  description  and  picture  were 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  Meyric  R.  Rogers,  director,  City  Art 
Museum. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  at  what  you  say 
about  my  discovery  of  the  actual  date  at  which  Lincoln 
must  have  been  here  in  1841.   This  with  the  1847  "find" 
makes  two  Lincoln  dates  to  my  credit.   Now,  in  case 
you  are  able,  as  Lincoln  may  have  passed  through  here 
on  his  way  to  Kansas  or  Nebraska  to  make  a  speeoh  in  the 
pre-Civil  War  period,  if  he  did  so,  and  you  can  give  me  the 
approximate  date  or  dates  going  and  coming,  I  will  run 
the  hotel  registrations  here  to  see  what  I  can  find. 

Very  sincerely,  /\  . 
Jas.  C.  Espy.Y  ^ 

P.  3.  We  are  in  the  throes  of  moving  into  our  new   * 
building,  a  50th  anniversary  number  of  paper  to  be  issued 
today  in  which  there  is  some  good  history  ^uiaxu^Ji  hvu^  <Lrjv 


/-/ 


June  8,  1934 


!'r.  -Tara^s  C.  ^«rr>y 
The  St,   Louis  Itftf 

9   Square 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Uy  de-.r  Mr.  Ss^y: 

/  m  v  ■  icture  of 

the    Lincoln  statue.     There  is  soi^a  oth:r  infonua- 
J.i^n  I   will    gat  to  tfh        tef  you  «ilh  FtftftOM 

to  Lincoln  i  liftfl     .     I  e.roct  soon  to  rriblish 

a  Lincoln  Lore  "bulletin    £via<  the  ti:;iee  and 
places  Abraham  Lincoli     .'.    it«d  in  the  ||*tt  and 
your  ressarchss  have  gre  tly  assisted  we. 

Yery  sincerely  yours. 


LAJ?/H  Director 


Spirit  of  Lincoln  Is  Revealed 

In  Exedra  of  Weiman  Statue 


\       Car    (d. 

Kentucky  Grants  Sculptor  Per- 
mission to  Make  Wis- 
consin Replica 


"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  dare  to  do 
our  duty,"  is  the  quotation  which  is 
carved  in  the  exedra  surrounding  the 
Lincoln  statue  and  is  symbolical  of 
the  spirit  of  the  man  whom  the  monu- 
ment represents. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Lincoln,  the  state  of  Kentucky  de- 
cided to  have  a  statue  of  him  made 
by  Adolph  O.  Weiman.  Although  his 
modeled  statue  was  accepted,  Weiman 
realized  when  he  talked  with  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones,  a  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin graduate  who  had  done  much  in 
restoring  Lincoln's  farm,  that  he  did 
not  get  everything  in  the  expression  of 
Lincoln's  face  that  he  wanted  to  and 
so  destroyed  the  model. 
REPLICA  PERMITTED 

He   spent    14   months   on   the   new 
model  at  his  own  expense  and  Uic  sta- 
tue  was   finished    in    1909.   Mr.   Jones 
realized  the  importance  of  the  replica 
and     communicated     with     President 
Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
,   sin.    With    the    cooperation    of    T.    E. 
unttingnam,  iviaaison,  permission  was 
received  from  the  state  of  Kentucky 
so  Mr.   Weiman  could  make   at  cost 
only  one  replica  of  the  Kentucky  mon- 
ument, and  that  one  for  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

On  June  22,  1909,  this  gift  of  Brit- 
tingham's  was  unveiled  in  front  of 
Bascom  hall,  bordering  the  cross  walk 
from  North  to  South  halls.  Since  then 
Lincoln  has  silently  gazed  over  the 
generations  of  students  who  pass  be- 
fore him. 
WATCHES  YEARS'  PROCESSION 

He  has  watched  the  yearly  senior 
j  swing-out,  the  engineer  parades  which 
I  end  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  which 
he  overlooks,  the  many  young  men 
and  women  who  hurry  to  their  classes; 
I  and  continues  to  gaze  at  the  Wiscon-  i 
I  sin    state   capitol,   the    image   of   the  j 

capitol  of  which  he  was  head  and  for  | 
which  he  died. 

After  the  World  war  many  thing's  j 
changed  and  the  great  monument  was  ' 
also  changed.  In  1919  it  was  moved  to  j 
its  present  place  and  enclosed  with  ' 
mere  appropriate  surroundings  which 
were  given  by  the  state  of  Wisconsin,   i 


\  LOUIS,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  12, 1942. 
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here  to  the  unfinished  work  .  .  .  that  this  nation,  under 
Goo!, shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people^ 
shall'  hot  perish  from  the  earth. "        ; 

^-The  Gettysburg  Address 


birthdav  SnU/rSle  .°f  ,AbrahT  UnCA°\n'  mar}y™*  President  whose         is  an  original  plaster  model  by  Adolph  A.  Weinman  in  the  City  Art 
-ggfliffy  ymvffs?y  «  being  observed  throughout  the  nation  today,         Museum  in  Forest  Park.     (Star-Times  Photo  ) 
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THE  CAMPUS  OUTDOOR  MUSEUM 

HISTORIC  LANDMARKS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  CAMPUS 


Summer  Session 


Chamberlin  Rock 


CHARLES  E.  BROWN 

University  Folklore  Society 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

1945 


THE  CAMPUS  OUTDOOR  MUSEUM 

Historic  Landmarks  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Campus 

Flagpole.  At  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Historical  Library 
building.  Flagpole  mounted  on  a  granite  base.  "To  commem- 
orate the  founding  in  1904  of  Scabbard  and  Blade,  National 
Military  Society."  Dedicated  June  3,  1932. 

North  Hall.  The  North  Dormitory  was  the  first  building  to 
be  erected  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  opened 
for  classes  on  September  17,  1851.  It  is  built  of  Madison 
sandstone.  Its  cost  was  $10,000.  The  three  lower  stories  con- 
tained studies  and  bedrooms  and  the  fourth  floor  recitation 
rooms,  a  library  and  a  natural  history  museum.  The  building 
was  intended  to  accommodate  65  students.  John  Muir's  room 
was  the  northeast  room  on  the  lower  floor.  He  came  to  the 
University  in  the  fall  of  1860. 

Muir  Knoll.  A  red  granite  boulder  with  a  carved  gilded  in- 
scription is  located  by  the  side  of  the  drive  in  the  rear  of 
North  Hall.  This  knoll  was  named  in  honor  of  the  famous 
naturalist  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  April,  1918.  Beneath 
a  large  locust  tree,  standing  in  the  rear  of  North  Hall,  Muir 
received  his  first  botany  lesson  in  June,  1863. 

Rasmus  Bjorn  Anderson  Boulder.  This  large  boulder,  which 
bears  a  resemblance  to  a  Viking  ship,  was  placed  on  Muir 
Knoll  by  the  Scandinavian  Section  of  the  Wisconsin  Centen- 
nial Committee  in  1934  in  memory  of  the  famous  teacher, 
author  and  diplomat.  Anderson  was  the  first  Wisconsin-born 
professor  of  the  University  faculty,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber from  1869  to  1883.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  first  chair 
of  Scandinavian  language  in  America.  He  was  United  States 
minister  to  Denmark,  1885  to  1889.  Bronze  tablet. 

Class  Monuments.  On  the  roadside  slope  a  short  distance 
west  of  Muir  Knoll  are  boulder  and  cut  stone  monuments  of 
the  graduating  classes  of  1868,  '86,  '91,  '93,  '97  and  '99.  An 
elm  tree  at  the  head  of  the  north  walk  of  the  campus,  oppo- 
site Bascom  Hall,  bears  the  label  of  the  class  of  1872. 

South  Hall.  This  second  earliest  building  on  the  campus  was 
ready  for  occupancy  in  1855.  The  north  half  contained  sixteen 
studies  and  bedrooms.  The  south  half  was  occupied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  their  families.  The  earliest  quarters 
of  the  university  library  were  here.  This  building  was  also 
for  a  time  the  location  of  the  Female  College.  A  part  of 
South  Hall  (third  floor,  middle  section)  was  in  use  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,   1883  to   1904.    In  South  Hall,   1890, 


Professor  Stephen  Moulton  Babcock  invented  the  famous 
Milk  Test  and  the  Curd  Test. 

Music  Hall.  Built  in  1879.  Once  known  as  Assembly  Hall.  It 
also  served  for  25  years  as  the  University  Library,  which 
occupied  the  rear  wing. 

Chadbourne  Hall.  "Ladies'  Hall"  was  built  in  1870.  In  1871 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Normal  Department  of  the  University 
and  was  known  as  the  Female  College.  Women  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  in  1862. 

Bascom  Hall.  The  construction  of  "Main  Hall",  afterwards 
"University  Hall",  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1859.  The 
south  wing  was  built  in  1898-99,  and  the  north  wing  in  1905. 
It  has  undergone  frequent  and  radical  changes  since  its 
building.  The  dome  was  burned  on  October  10,  1916. 

Lincoln  Monument.  This  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  Adolph  Alexander  Weinman  is  a  replica  of  the  Lincoln 
statue  at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Brittingham  of  Madison.  The  statue  was  unveiled  on 
Alumni  Day,  1909. 

Black  Hawk  Trail  Marker.  This  boulder  monument  marks  the 
retreat  of  the  Sauk  Indian  chief  Black  Hawk  and  his  war- 
riors over  the  upper  campus,  July  21,  1832.  The  monument 
was  erected  by  the  Class  of  1888.  It  stands  a  few  feet  from 
the  Memorial  Tower. 

Memorial  Tower  and  Carillon.  This  tall  and  impressive  stone 
building  was  erected  by  the  ten  university  graduating  classes 
of  the  years  1917  to  1926,  in  the  year  1934.  There  are  thirty 
bells  in  the  carillon  at  the  present  time. 

Washburn  Observatory.  This  stone  building  on  Observatory 
Hill  was  the  gift  to  the  University  of  Ex-Governor  Cadwal- 
lader  C.  Washburn  in  1878.  Professor  James  C.  Watson  be- 
came the  director  of  the  observatory  in  1879. 

Indian  Effigy  Mounds.  Two  prehistoric  Indian  effigy  mounds, 
representing  a  bird  and  a  turtle,  are  preserved  on  Observa- 
tory Hill.  The  turtle  mound  is  remarkable  among  turtle 
mounds  in  having  two  tails.  These  mounds  are  the  remain- 
ing mounds  of  a  group  once  located  on  the  Hill.  Some  were 
destroyed  in  1904,  when  Agricultural  Hall  was  built. 

Chamberlin  Rock.  This  huge  glacial  boulder,  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  Observatory,  commemorates  the  services  to  Wis- 
consin of  Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  leader  in  science  and 
education.  He  was  state  geologist,  1873-1882,  and  president 
of  the  University  from  1887  to  1892.  This  boulder  was  exca- 
vated from  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  1925.  Its  estimated  weight 
is  about  60  tons.  Tablet  on  rock. 


4-H  Club  Knoll.  This  knoll,  at  the  western  end  of  Observa- 
tory Hill,  is  marked  by  a  granite  boulder  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "4-H  Club  Knoll,  1930."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Wisconsin 
clubs.  A  Scotch  pine  on  this  knoll  was  planted  by  them  in 
memory  of  John  Muir. 

Henry  Krumrey  Boulder.  On  the  lawn  in  front  of  Hiram 
Smith  Hall  is  a  boulder  monument  bearing  a  bronze  tablet 
with  portrait  erected  as  a  memorial  to  Henry  Krumrey,  1852- 
1922.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Pro- 
ducers Federation  and  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  cooperative 
marketing. 

E.  H.  Farrington  Pine.  A  boulder  placed  at  the  base  of  a  pine 
tree  (E.  H.  Farrington  Pine — 1927)  on  the  side  of  the  road 
opposite  Hiram  Smith  Hall  commemorates  the  service  to  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  late  Professor  E.  H.  Farrington  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Henry  and  Babcock  Oaks.  A  large  granite  boulder  placed 
near  two  oak  trees  and  bearing  the  inscription  "Henry  and 
Babcock  Oaks — 1921"  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Linden 
Drive  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  Horticulture  build- 
ing. These  oaks  commemorate  the  service  to  Wisconsin  agri- 
culture of  Dean  William  A.  Henry  and  Professor  Stephen  M. 
Babcock. 

Hoard  Memorial.  This  monument  (stylus  with  wings)  with  a 
bronze  bust  of  William  Dempster  Hoard,  1836-1918,  com- 
memorates his  services  in  organizing  the  State  Dairymen's 
Association  at  Whitewater  in  1872.  He  was  governor  of  the 
state  from  1889  to  1891.  Hoard's  Dairyman,  published  in 
1885,  was  the  organ  of  the  dairymen  of  the  United  States. 
This  monument,  which  stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  Henry 
Quadrangle,  was  designed  by  the  sculptor,  Gutzon  Borglum. 
It  was  presented  to  the  University  by  about  3000  dairymen 
from  all  over  America  and  some  foreign  countries.  It  was 
unveiled  February  3,  1922. 

Henry  Boulder.  A  boulder  monument  bearing  a  bronze  tablet 
stands  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Henry  Quadrangle  facing 
University  Avenue.  It  was  placed  "In  recognition  of  the 
Pioneer  Services  of .  Dean  William  Arnon  Henry  to  (Science 
and  the  Practice  of  Agriculture  in  this  University,  the  State 
and  Nation  from  1880  to  1907." 

Gold  Star  Sundial.  Located  on  the  western  edge  of  the  for- 
mal garden  of  the  Wisconsin  General  Hospital.  Dedicated 
November  11,  1935,  to  the  memory  of  the  sons  of  Gold  Star 
Mothers  by  the  Service  Star  Legion,  Wisconsin  Division.  "In 
the  Garden  of  Memory  the  spirit  of  their  sacrifice  lives  for- 
ever." 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Where  did  Shakespeare  get  liis  genius? 
Where  did  Mozart  get  his  music?  Whose 
hand  smote  the  lyre  of  the  Scottish  plow- 
man, and  stayed  the  life  of  the  German 
priest?  God,  God,  and  Cod  alone.  And  as 
surely  as  these  were  raised  up"  by  God,  in- 
spired by  God,  was  Abraham  Lincoln;  and 
a  thJusand  years  hence  no  drama,  no  trag- 
edy, no  epic  poem  will  be  filled  with  greater 
wonder  or  be  followed  by  mankind  with 
deeper  feeling  than  that  which  tells  the  story 
of    his    life    and    death.— Henry    Watterson. 
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Adolph  Weinman, 
Sculptor,  Is  Dead 

Port  Chester,  N.' Y.-UP)-Adol 
Alexander  Weinman,  81,  noted 
sculptor  whose  works  adorn  many 
public  buildings  in  this  country, 
died  Friday  night.  He  had  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  at  his  Forest 
Hills  (N.  Y.)  home  Thursday. 

A  native  of  Karlsruhe,  Germany, 
he  came  to  the  United  States  at 
the  age  of  10.  His  works  won  many 
international  prizes. 

In  1916  Weinman  designed  that 
year's  half  dollar  and  dime  for  the 
mint. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  his  sculp- 
ture appears  in  the  supreme  court 
and  archives  building  and  on  the 
facade  of  the  post  office  depart- 
ment building.  Among  his  other 
works  are  Lincoln  memorials  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, and  Hodtenville,  Ky.;  the  bust 
of  Horace  Mann  in  the  American 
hall  of  fame  and  frieze  sculpture 
on  many  state  capitols. 

He  designed  the  United  States 
army  and  navy  victory  button  of 
World  War  I. 
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Welcome,  Campus  Visitors 

Parents'  Day  takes  on  special  significance  on  The  University  of  Wisconsin's 
Madison  campus  this  year,  for  it  comes  as  the  University  marks  the  Centennial 
of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  with  open  houses  at  its  campuses,  farms,  and 
other  installations  throughout  the  State,  and  as  it  inaugurates  its  14th  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Fred  Harvey  Harrington. 

Visitors  are  requested  to  park  their  cars  in  Lot  60  on  Walnut  Street  at  Lake 
Mendota,  west  of  the  campus,  and  use  free  bus  service  for  guided  tours  and 
the  trip  across  campus  to  the  Memorial  Union. 

Campus  maps  are  available  at  the  Memorial  Union,  Cafeteria  Lobby,  and  the 
building  numbers  in  the  following  brief  program  summary  of  the  day,  Satur- 
day, October  20,  1962,  are  those  shown  on  the  campus  maps: 
9  a.m.-noon     Continuous  Coffee  Service  in  the  Memorial  Union  Main  Lounge 

9  a.m.-noon     Campus  Tours 

Agriculture — Begin  at  Stock  Pavilion   (110) 

Botany — Begin  at  139  Birge  Hall   (19) 

Bus  Tours   of  the  Campus — Begin  at  the  Park  St.  Entrance  of  the  Union 

Engineering — Begin  at  Mechanical  Engineering  (73) 

Medical   Center — Begin   in   Main   Lobby,   University   Hospitals    (120) 

Memorial    Library — Begin   on   Ground    Floor   of   Library    (75) 

Nursing — Begin   at  School   of  Nursing,  Main  Lounge   (86) 

Pharmacy — Begin   at  Pharmacy   School   Entrance   (26) 

Primate  Laboratory — Begin   at   Laboratory    (22   N.  Charter  St.) 

State   Historical    Society — Begin   at   Historical    Library    (52) 

Wisconsin  Union — General  and  Theater  Tours,  Memorial  Union  (76) 

9  a.m.-noon     Open  Houses 

See  listings  on  following  pages.  Almost  every  department  and  every  building  on  the  campus 
has  some  highlight  of  interest  for  visitors. 

Student  Craft  Sale,  Cafeteria  Lobby,  Union 

Carillon  Concert,  Bascom  Hill 

Wisconsin  is  an  Idea,  film  showing,  Great  Hall,  Union 

Special  Functions  at  Student  Residences 

See  listings  on  following  pages. 

10:30  a.m.  Exhibition  Debate,  Top  Flight  Room,  Union 

11  a.m.-noon  Pres.  and  Mrs.  Harrington's  Reception,  Main  Lounge,  Union 

1:30  p.m.  Wisconsin-Iowa   Football   Game,   Camp   Randall   Stadium 

Special  Half-Time  Band  Salute  to  Pres.  Harrington 

6:45  p.m.  Inaugural  Banquet,  University  Field  House,  Camp  Randall 

(Tickets  are  required  for  admission  to  this  event.) 

8:00  p.m.  Inauguration  Program,  University  Field  House,  Camp  Randall 

(All  may  attend,  without  charge.) 

8:30  p.m.  Inaugural  Address  Broadcast,  WHA-FM,  WHA-TV 


9  a.m.-ll:30  a.m. 

10  a.m. 

10  a.m.-noon 

10  a.m.-6:30  p.m. 


7  HIS  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  passed  by  thou- 
sands of  students  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
daily.  '  /  /        '   , 
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modify  the  spiritual  faces  of  the 
students  of  Hie  university  who  are 
to  view  daily  the  sad,  calm,  sagaci- 
ous, determined  and  rugged  face  of 
our  great  ^resident  of  the  Civil 
war,"  declared  President  Van  Ilise 
in  this  address. 

••What  this  Lincoln  statue  will  do 
in  the  way  of  developing  nobility  of 
character  and  sustaining  courage  to 
carry  forward  the  fight  for  the  ad- 
vancement Of  the  people  of  this 
country,  no  one  may  foretell;  but 
that,  it  Will  be  perpetually  one  of 
the  great  and  high  educational 
forces  of  the  university,  no  man  may 
doubt.  From  it,  during-  the  centuries 
to  come,  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sonds  of  students  will  gain  at  least 
a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  service 
to  their  country  that  animated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

FIGHT  FOR  RIGHT. 

"They  will  persist  tu  the  end  in 
the  great  fight  for  right  and  equal 
justice  to  all,  even  as  did  this  man 
'of  sorrow.  This  sptril  will  pass  In 
mmo  measure  to  the  millions  with 
cvhom  ihcy  come  in  contact,  and 
gradually  the  widening  influence  for 
good  of  the  I. in... in  statue  will  ex 
tend   throughout    Hie  world." 
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Lincoln  Statue  to 
Alter  Faces  of  U.  W. 
Students,  Is  Claim 


By  Special  Correspondent. 

MADISON,  Wis.,  Feb.  9.  —  Will 
the  physiogonomj  of  University  of 
Wisconsin  students  undergo  a 
gradual  change?  Does  constant  as- 
sociation with  another  person  change 
one's  habits?  Does  continual  viewing 
the  picture  or  lineai  lines  in  the 
face  of  another  gradually  sofetn  and 
change   the  lines  in  one's  own   lace'.' 

Fifteen  years  ago.  President 
Charles  R.  Van  Iliac  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  declared  that  the 
constant  viewing  of  the.  stern,  sa- 
gacious countenance  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  by  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity ol  Wisconsin  would  in  time 
change  their  lives  and  demeanor. 


The  Lincoln  statue  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  viewed  by  thousands 
of  students  daily.  Former  President 
Van  Hlse's  address  on  the  great 
stone  face  attracted  wide  attention 
at  the  time  it  was  delivered  and 
psychologists  now  arc  watching  to 
see  what  change  is  coming  In  the 
lives  of  Wisconsin  students  as  the 
result  of  the  placing'  of  the  famous 
Lincoln  statue. 

MODIFIES  FAILS. 

"it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
bronze  face  of  Abraham   Lincoln  will 


B.  NELSON  DEHANIAN 

7316   LIONS    HEAD   DRIVE,  APT.  G 
INDIANAPOLIS,   INDIANA   462SO 


May  2,  1978 


Dear  Mr.  Neely: 


Thank,  you  for  your  letter  of  April  27th. 

Mr.  Philip  Schiavo  of  the  Roman  Bronze  Works 
told  me  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  during  our  telephone  conversa- 
tion about  my  bronze  bust  of  Lincoln  by  Weinman  that  their 
records  are  not  now  readily  available  beyond  1929.  Doubtless, 
the  information  which  I  seek  is  among  those  old  files.  Per- 
haps some  one  in  that  organization  will  take  the  time  to 
dig  through  their  old  files  and  locate  the  answers  to  my  in- 
quiries. Mr.  Schiavo  also  gave  me  some  idea  of  what  it  costs 
to  make  these  bronze  castings.  I  did  not  realize  how  costly 
a  process  that  is. 

When  next  I  am  in  Fort  Wayne,  I  should  like 
to  visit  your  museum.  In  the  meantime, 


Best  wishes, 


Mr.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 
Director,  The  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  &  Museum 
1300  S.  Clinton  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801 
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How  Lincoln  landed  on  Bascom  Hill 

Todd  Finkelmeyer 
August  20,  2009 

Over  the  years,  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  top  of  Bascom  Hill  has  been 
painted  red  for  a  student  protest  of  McCarthyism,  surrounded  with  plastic  pink 
flamingos  and  sat  on  by  countless  graduates  asking  for  good  luck. 

Likely  one  of  the  most  recognizable  features  of  the  UW-Madison  campus,  the 
bronzed  statue  of  Lincoln  peers  east  toward  the  state  Capitol.  When  unveiled  at 
commencement  on  June  22,  1909,  according  to  a  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  write- 
up,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Regents  called  the  statue  "a  sign  to  all  future 
generations  of  the  high  ideals  of  American  citizenship."  President  Charles  Van  Hise 
apparently  imagined  thousands  of  future  students  silently  absorbing  the  great  man's 
virtues  as  they  walked  past. 

Students  likely  took  things  a  bit  less  seriously.  The  Historical  Society  points  out  that 
the  Daily  Cardinal  joked  in  1944  that  the  statue  did  reflect  upon  campus  morals  — 
Lincoln  stood  up  every  time  a  virgin  walked  by.  The  quip  was  repeated  for  decades. 

Many  on  campus  last  week  stopped  to  take  a  closer-than-usual  look  at  Old  Abe,  as 
Milwaukee  art  conservator  Cricket  Harbeck  —  standing  on  an  elaborate  set  of 
scaffolding  —  was  using  a  power  washer,  propane  torch,  wax  and  a  series  of  hand 
brushes  to  help  preserve  the  iconic  campus  figure.  Giving  the  statue  its  first  detailed 
cleaning  in  a  decade,  Harbeck  says  she  found  some  signs  of  mischief:  "There  are 
some  little  spots  where  it  looks  like  some  graffiti  was  scratched  in  him.  But  overall  it 
looks  like  people  have  been  respectful." 

The  cleaning  and  preservation  coincides  with  the  bicentennial  of  Lincoln's  birth  (Feb. 
12,  1809)  and  the  100-year  anniversary  of  the  placement  of  the  statue  on  Bascom 
Hill. 

"When  people  think  of  Bascom  Hill,  they  think  of  the  Lincoln  statue,"  says  Daniel 
Einstein,  program  manager  with  UW-Madison's  physical  plant  and  the  unofficial 
campus  historian  on  all  things  related  to  the  statue.  "It's  really  one  of  the  focal 
points  of  the  campus." 

Which  is  somewhat  strange,  considering  Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky,  moved  to 
Indiana  at  the  age  of  7  and  to  Illinois  at  21.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  as  an  officer  in 
the  Illinois  Militia  during  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832,  and  made  a  handful  of 
speeches  in  the  state  in  the  fall  of  1859.  "But  any  direct  connection  of  Lincoln  to 
Wisconsin  is  pretty  minimal,"  acknowledges  Einstein. 

And  yet,  Madison  is  the  only  place  to  house  a  replica  of  Adolph  A.  Weinman's 
original  statue,  which  was  erected  in  Lincoln's  hometown  of  Hodgenville,  Ky.  Neither 
is  a  copy  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C. 

About  10  years  ago  Einstein  started  looking  into  how  Madison  landed  the  statue 
when  he  was  put  in  charge  of  overseeing  the  first  detailed  cleaning  and  preservation 
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of  the  Lincoln  statue  in  its  90  years  on  Bascom. 

Some  have  suggested  the  homage  is  due  to  Lincoln's  signing  of  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862,  which  in  essence  conferred  land  grant  university  status  to  UW-Madison.  This 
legislation  allowed  public  universities  to  buy  land  cheaply,  spurring  rapid  growth  at 
UW-Madison  and  other  land-grant  institutions. 

"To  a  great  degree,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  owes  the  profile  it  has  today  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  signing  the  Morrill  Act,"  says  Jim  Hoyt,  a  retired  UW-Madison 
journalism  professor  who  is  a  member  of  the  state's  Lincoln  Bicentennial 
Commission,  which  is  charged  with  raising  awareness  of  President  Lincoln 
throughout  the  state. 

Others  point  to  Madison's  Camp  Randall,  which  trained  some  71,000  state  residents 
to  fight  for  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War.  And  still  others  say  it  was  simply  a  general 
infatuation  many  had  —  and  continue  to  have  —  with  a  man  who  is  considered  one 
of  the  country's  best  presidents. 

But  Einstein  believes  none  of  this  has  much  to  do  with  why  Abe  has  been  sitting 
stone-faced  atop  Bascom  Hill  for  the  past  century. 

"Madison  got  the  Lincoln  statue  because  we  had  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,"  says  Einstein. 

Jones  was  born  in  Janesville  in  1873,  grew  up  in  Chicago  and  attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  from  1893  to  1894,  according  to  the  online  archives  of  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  A  decade  later,  he  was  an  associate  editor  for  Collier's 
Weekly  (1903-1911)  in  New  York  City. 

In  1905  he  and  his  employer,  Robert  Collier,  purchased  the  farm  on  which  Lincoln 
was  born  near  Hodgenville,  Ky.  Jones  then  organized  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association, 
which  enrolled  an  estimated  400,000  members,  collected  some  $400,000  and 
established  a  historical  site  which  included  the  restored  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was 
born. 

The  Kentucky  Legislature,  seeking  to  capitalize  on  the  popularity  of  Lincoln, 
eventually  paid  to  have  a  statue  of  the  16th  President  —  cast  in  bronze  and  sculpted 
over  a  two-year  period  by  Weinman  of  New  York  —  dedicated  in  the  town  square  of 
Hodgenville  on  May  31,  1909. 

According  to  a  Wisconsin  Alumni  Magazine  article  in  1909,  Kentucky  leaders  then 
decided  to  allow  one  replica  of  the  statue  to  be  made.  Requests  poured  in  from 
across  the  country,  with  the  state  of  Nebraska  willing  to  pay  a  reported  $25,000  to 
place  the  statue  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 

But  Jones,  who  helped  commission  Weinman  to  produce  the  original,  used  his 
political  power,  a  $6,500  gift  from  UW-Madison  benefactor  Thomas  E.  Brittingham 
and  another  $1,500  more  from  the  university  to  land  the  Lincoln  statue  replica, 
which  was  unveiled  in  Madison  in  1909. 

The  statue  sat  between  North  and  South  Halls  on  Bascom  Hill  for  10  years  before 
being  moved  about  100  feet  up  the  hill  in  1919  to  its  current  location.  At  that  time, 
the  university  held  a  special  program  on  June  24  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  the 
"Lincoln  Terrace"  and  to  pay  tribute  to  soldiers  returning  from  World  War  I.  The 
statue  sits  upon  a  granite  pedestal  that  is  6  feet,  6  inches  tall,  with  the  total  height 
of  the  statue  and  pedestal  topping  out  at  13  feet,  6  inches.  And  while  Brittingham 
and  the  university  paid  for  the  statue,  the  state  paid  for  the  exedra,  or  semicircular 
bench,  which  still  surrounds  the  statue. 
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"The  statue  is  here  because  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  went  to  school  here  and  knew  a 
rich  and  influential  person  in  this  city  in  Brittingham,  who  could  bring  to  bear  the 
funds  necessary,"  says  Einstein.  "Yes,  this  is  a  wonderful  sculpture  and  Lincoln  was 
obviously  one  of  our  greatest  presidents.  But  this  story  really  is  all  about  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones." 

Not  only  was  Jones  the  key  mover  and  shaker  in  bringing  the  Lincoln  statue  to 
Madison,  but  he  also  played  a  role  in  the  birth  of  The  Capital  Times. 

Jones  purchased  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  in  1911  and  moved  back  to  Madison  to 
become  the  newspaper's  editor  and  publisher,  according  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society  archives.  At  first,  Jones  was  a  fan  of  legendary  Wisconsin  politician  Robert 
"Fighting  Bob"  La  Follette,  and  he  helped  promote  progressive  causes  in  his 
newspaper. 

Jones  then  brought  in  William  T.  Evjue  to  be  one  of  his  editors.  But  after  six  years, 
the  two  clashed  —  Evjue  supported  La  Follette's  opposition  to  American  involvement 
in  World  War  I;  Jones  ripped  La  Follette  for  his  stance.  That  led  to  Evjue  leaving  the 
State  Journal  in  1917  to  start  The  Capital  Times. 

In  1919,  Jones  sold  the  State  Journal  to  the  Lee  Newspaper  Syndicate  and  bought 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Democrat,  which  he  later  renamed  the  Tulsa  Tribune.  After  moving 
his  family  to  Oklahoma,  he  had  a  house  built  for  him  by  cousin,  famed  architect  and 
Richland  Center  native  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

But  Einstein  says  Jones'  reputation  took  a  hit  in  the  years  to  come. 

He  penned  an  editorial  that,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  Unitarian  and 
Universalist  Biography,  was  thought  to  have  helped  "incite  the  1921  Tulsa  Race 
Riot,  an  act  of  violence  directed  against  blacks,  unparalleled  in  American  history." 
And  in  a  1952  column  titled  "The  Lone  Eagle  of  the  Senate,"  Jones  praised  Joseph 
McCarthy  for  rooting  out  Communism  and  attacked  Paul  Douglas'  opposition  to 
McCarthy's  tactics. 

The  recently  completed  cleaning  and  preservation  work  of  the  Lincoln  statue 
was  done  in  preparation  for  a  commemorative  program  slated  for  noon  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  16.  Sponsored  by  the  Lincoln  Bicentennial  Commission,  the  event 
will  feature  comments  from  UW-Madison  Chancellor  Biddy  Martin  and  music  from 
the  1st  Brigade  Band,  a  re-creation  of  a  Wisconsin  band  that  marched  with  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman  during  the  Civil  War. 

"It's  just  an  attempt  by  us  to  raise  the  profile  of  the  Lincoln  statue  for  the 
students,"  says  Hoyt,  who  teamed  with  UW  Law  School  alum  and  Madison  attorney 
John  Skilton  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  preservation  work.  "We  just  want  to  sensitize 
students  to  some  of  those  links  between  Lincoln  and  the  university." 

Adds  Skilton:  "As  bad  as  the  times  are  today,  they  pale  in  terms  of  what  they  were 
from  1861  through  1865.  Lincoln  brought  to  the  table  a  fundamental  honesty,  a 
kindness  of  understanding.  He  was  a  remarkable  man  who  was  given  the  reins  of 
this  country  at  the  moment  of  its  peril,  and  he  came  through  with  good  leadership." 

The  last  time  significant  cleaning  and  preservation  work  was  done  on  the  Lincoln 
statue  in  1999,  workers  found  a  wasps'  nest  under  Abe's  armpit.  That  job  was  done 
by  Cameron  Wilson,  a  nationally  known  art  conservator  from  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  a 
reported  $9,400.  Since  it  has  only  been  10  years  —  and  not  another  90  —  between 
cleanings,  Wilson  and  company  have  not  found  as  much  debris  this  time  around. 
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Last  week's  cleaning,  which  Einstein  says  cost  about  $2,500,  was  mostly  to  get  rid 
of  surface  deposits  from  air  pollutants,  grit  and  bird  droppings.  Harbeck  then  used  a 
series  of  wax  treatments  to  help  protect  her  work. 

Harbeck  also  cleaned  and  preserved  plaques  on  both  sides  of  the  main  Bascom  Hall 
entrance  —  one  bearing  the  Gettysburg  Address  and  another  commemorating  the 
famous  "sifting  and  winnowing"  quote. 

She  says  Abe  is  in  pretty  good  shape  for  a  100-year-old,  with  no  major  damage. 
"You  have  your  standard  urban  environment  corrosion  --  which  is  that  green  and 
black  streaking,"  she  says.  "But  I  don't  see  any  significant  corrosion  damage." 

Abe  at  100 

VMIX 
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Sprucing  up  Abe 
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The  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  tbe  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  was  designed  by  Adolph  A.  W-eimjian,  and 
is  a  replica  of  the  one  at  Lincoln's  birthplace  at  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky. 


By  CHARLES  R.  VAN  HISE, 

Late  President,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bronze 
face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  modify 
the  spiritual  faces  of  the  students  of  the 
university  who  are  to  view  daily  the 
sad,  calm,  sagacious,  determined  and 
rugged  face  of  our  great  President  of 
the  Civil  War.  What  this  Lincoln 
statue  will  do  in  the  way  of  developing 
nobility  of  character  and  sustained  cour- 
age to  carry  forward  the  fight  for  the 
advancement  or  the  people  ot  tins  coun- 
try, no  one  can  foretell;  but  that  it  will 
be  perpetually  one  of  the  great  and  high 
educational  forces  of  the  university,  no 
man  may  doubt.  From  it,  during  the 
centuries  to  come,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  will  gain  at  least 
a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  service  to 
their  country  that  animated  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  will  persist  to  the  end 
in  the  great  fight  for  right  and  equal  jus- 
tice to  all,  even  as  did  this  man  of  sor- 
row. The  spirit  will  pass  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  millions  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact,  and  gradually  the 
widening  influence  for  good  of  the  Lin- 
coln statue  will  extend  throughout  the 
world. 
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